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Letters to the Editors 





Should a Minister “Get Along’ With People? 





Jesus Didn’t 
To the Editors: 

Your editorial on Personality Check- 
Ups for Candidates (Oct. 21) has brought 
to the typewriter some thoughts which 
have been in my mind for some time. 

The principa! part of your proposal is 
plain common sense. If other professions 
and even business firms find a personality 
check-up to their advantages, why not the 
ministry? 

But the implications of your editorial is 
that minister is the one 
who never stirs up a fuss. He gets along 
with everyone. His chief asset is diplo- 
macy. And should he run into serious 
difficulty with any of his officers and not 
know how to “handle” them so that he 
remains in that pastorate, he is a misfit 
in the ministry and should have been 
screened-out at seminary, 

Now, I recognize that many of us are 
totally unworthy of the responsibility we 
bear as ministers of the gospel. Yet we 
still have a feeling that our calling was 
not of our doing. In my own case there 
was a serious struggle before I could 
gain my own consent. I Knew that there 
were serious deficiencies within me, but at’ 
the same time I felt that I had to follow 
that course. I cannot say that Iam happy 
in the ministry any more than I believe 
our Lord was happy on the cross. Hap- 
piness is not the first aim of a Christian. 
And yet we are so constantly talking 
about the happy ministry, which usually 
means an innocuous ministry. 


the successful 


This all leads to this question: Is a 
minister not to expect a cross? His 
greatest cross is to have the hatred of 


the people he has tried to serve, because 
he has tried to lead them into the truth 
as he saw it. That was certainly part 
of the meaning of the cross for Jesus, else 
his lament over Jerusalem becomes mean- 
ingless. Is the servant better than his 
Lord? 

It has been suggested that there is a 
strategy in the work of the ministry and 
that the most effective minister is the 
man who knows just how fast to carry 
his people. Judged by that standard, 
Jesus carried the leaders of Jerusalem too 
fast. The leaders of the Protestant Re- 
formation likewise failed. 

There is question if the proponents of 
strategy reckon with the power of sin. 
Sin so possesses the lives of some people 
that they apparently never get into the 
Kingdom. They are in the church and on 
the boards. They may likewise be pos- 
sessed of certain sins, though not utterly 
sinful. Their sins will lead them to op- 
pose every new understanding of truth. 
Should a minister going forth into an 
arena expect to find the ministry a Sun- 
day school picnic? Has he the moral 
right to turn the ministry from an arena 
into a picnic where all are happy be- 
cause they play at living and do not come 
to grips with God’s meaning for modern 
life revealed in Christ Jesus? 

You are moving in the right direction 
but it is a road alive with dangers. Chief 
among these is the danger of producing 
a suave ministry, men who know how to 
get along with anybody and everybody 
and so eventually make the gospel of non- 
effect. I should be very grateful if you 
would sometime answer these questions. 

A. B. C. 


® EDITORS’ NOTE—We would regret it 
if the inferences mentioned hy ABC were 
drawn by many other readers. We cer- 
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tainly agree with him in his emphasis. 
Our point was this: Like anybody else, 
the minister’s chief problem is himself: 
“The good that he would, the evil that 
he would not. .” Every person needs 
to understand himself better so as to 
bring his life in line with the will of 
Christ. Whatever will help to this end 
should be highly prized. To be sure, min- 
isters who are worthy of their vocation 
will have their difficulties and their dan- 
gers. There will be higher objectives than 
simply “getting along” (though it may not 
be very simple at best). But these areas 
of tension should never be caused because 
of some maladjustment within the min- 
ister. Of all things a good minister will 
avoid as the plague any tendency toward 
a martyr- or persecution-complex. Now, 
with these things said, let’s all agree or 
earry the discussion further. 


‘*Will the Seminaries and 
Presbyteries Support Us?’’ 


To the Editors: 

As a vocational counselor who at times 
has the grave responsibility of advising 
young men who are considering the min- 
istry, I was much enlightened by your ex- 
cellent editorial on “Perscnality Check-up 
for Candidates.” 

This is an important phase of the 
broader problem as to what are the quali- 
fications for the ministry and as to how 
men of high quality are to be recruited 
for this great calling. When a young man 
comes to me for counsel with this ob- 
jective in mind, I follow a recommended 
procedure by giving him an intelligence 
test, a scholastic achievement test, a vo- 
cational interest test, a values test and a 
personality adjustment test. He should 
give evidence of an IQ of 120 or more, 
should be superior in English and So- 
cial Studies, should have high persuasive 
and social service interests, should rate 
high on social and religious value, and be 
well-adjusted emotionally. Vocational 
psychologists believe that they have 
proved that “successful” ministers do have 
these characteristics. Since members of 
the “criterion group” used in such sur- 
veys are likely to be pastors of large 
churches, it would be admitted by coun- 
selors that we could not insist on too high 
standards. Wise counselors would bear 
in mind too that great earnestness and 
spirituality might offset serious 
weaknesses in the above listed qualifica- 
tions. The layman would hardly feel 
qualified to judge such spiritual traits and 
in this regard the counselor would be 
likely to accept the judgment of the Pres- 
bytery under whose care the young man 
is or his spiritual advisor. 

Are vocational psychologists justified in 
looking for such qualifications as we have 
outlined? Will the seminaries and pres- 
byteries support us? Are the church-re- 
lated colleges and the theological schools 
cooperating as they should in advice to 
students as to courses and extracurricular 
activities and in definite programs de- 
signed to attract superior young men with 
well-rounded, socially-gifted personalities 
and high character to the service of the 
church? Such young men today are much 
more apt to consider medicine, law, jour- 
nalism or business. This whole subject 
deserves our most prayerful study and 
energetic concern, 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 
Dept. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Hampden-Sydney College, Va. 


deep 
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Young People and THE OUTLOOK 
To the Editors: 

In recent months classes on Christian 
Faith (one of the five commissions in our 
new youth organization) have been taught 
at Fall Rallies all over the Assembly. 
A definite portion of time in each class 
period was set aside for a discussion of 
the Sunday night program. You might be 
surprised and doubtless pleased to know 
that many young people’s groups use THE 
OUTLOOK in planning their programs 
from time to time during the year... . 

I am grateful for your insight and be- 
lief that young people are interested in 
the work of our church. . . . We appre- 
ciate the support you have given us and 
wish to thank you for. - your interest 
in the younger generation of the church, 
; * « JACK PAYNE, President. 
Presbyterian Youth Fellowship, 

Synod of North Carolina, 
Davidson, N. C. 


To the Editors: 

. - « We certainly appreciate your in- 
terest in the young people’s point ef view 
in your publication. . . . You are doing 
a good job of informing Presbyterians 
about what is going on in their church 
and we are grateful. . . 

HARRY SMITH, President. 
Presbyterian Youth Fellowship, 
Synod of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


Give Us More 


To the Editors: 


: Dr. Foreman’s article on “Them 
King James Versions” (Oct. 14) added 
quite a bit to our studies in “How We 


Got Our Bible.” 

Please give us more articles with a 
spiritual lift like “I Was With Billy Has- 
sell” (Oct, 14). 

D. DOUGLAS WILKINSON. 
Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S. C. 

@® EDITORS’ NOTE—May the Lord give 

us more people like Billy Hassell! 


RADIO 














FRANC L. McCLUER 
Only layman to speak in the current 
series on the Presbyterian Hour is the 
president of Westminster College, Ful- 


ton, Mo. Dr. McCluer will speak over 
the Southwide radio network Sunday 
morning, November 17, at 8:80 A. M. 
(EST) on “The Optimism of the Chris 
tian.” 
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Youth Night Focuses 
Church’s Attention 


On New Organization 


Fellowship Plan Takes Hold 
On Assembly-wide Scale 


Southern Presbyterian young people, 
along with youth of all major denomi- 
nations, have been planning for Youth 
Sunday or Youth Night November 10. 
This year Southern Presbyterians have 
new channels through which to carry 
on their program. The old well-worn 
Kingdom Highways 
organization is gone; 
in its place is the 
Presbyterian Youth 
Fellowship with new 
terminology, new As- 
sembly-wide organi- 
zation which has be- 
come effective almost 
everywhere this fall. 

When he came to 
his post of director 
of young people’s work in early 1945, 
Ellis Nelson, who grew up as one of 
the top leaders in young people’s work 
in Texas and in the General Assem- 
bly, set himself to revise the organiza- 
tion from top to bottom. After enlist- 
ing the help of many people, young and 
older, he offered the new plan to the 
1946 General Assembly where it was 
adopted unanimously. 

Now the more euphonious and de- 
scriptive titles like Christian Faith, 
Christian Growth, Christian Outreach, 
Christian Works and Christian Com- 
radeship outline the scope of the en- 
terprise and offer opportunity for am- 
‘ple youth initiative through ‘commis- 
sions’ bearing those names. Presby- 
tery councils have been revised and sy- 
hod groups are well streamlined to 
avoid oldtime duplication. 





Mr. Nelson 


Get Three or Four Parrots 


In it all, young people are urged to 
put some time and thought in what 
they do. Instructions for the observ- 
ance of Youth Night, prepared by 
Charles Pratt and John J. Hayes in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., counsel young people: “If 
you are going to follow this program 
blindly and thoughtlessly, reading it 
out to the congregation, why not get 
three or four parrots instead, and teach 
them to do it all, while you sit in the 
congregation?’’ 

Youth Night gives young people. a 





MONTREAT 


McGREGOR NAMED PRESIDENT ; 
RICHARDS, PROGRAM CHM’N 


J. Rupert McGregor, pastor of the 
South Highlands church, Birmingham, 
Ala., has been elected president of the 
Mountain Retreat Association (Mon- 
treat), according to an announcement by 
the board of directors. President J. 
McDowell Richards, of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Decatur, Ga., has been 
named program chairman. R. C. Ander- 
son, 82-year-old president of Montreat, 
indicated his intention to retire about 
three years ago. 

Since Mountain Retreat directors and 
those of Montreat College are separate 
(except that five or more individuals are 
on both boards) no action has been 
taken with regard to the college though 
it is generally assumed that the election 
will have direct bearing on the adminis- 
trative personnel of the college. 

Last summer the Association board 
requested the program committee to 
nominate possible chairmen of the pro- 
gram committee and it is understood 
that Dr. Richards was their nominee. 
He is a trustee of the Association, by 
election of the General Assembly, and 
is also a cottage owner or summer resi- 
dent. 

Dr. McGregor has been at South High- 
lands for four years, going there from 
the First church, Burlington, N. Cc. He 
is 54 years old, a graduate of Davidson 
College and Columbia Seminary, with 
a graduate degree from Union Seminary, 
Richmond. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Stillman 
Institute in recent years and is now a 
member of the Assembly’s Stewardship 
and Religious Education Committees. 
He is expected to announce his decision 
November 20. 


Associated Press reports from Mon- 
treat declare: ‘“‘Dr. Anderson . . will 
continue as president and treasurer of 
Montreat College for girls which he 
founded in 1916.” 





chance—usually in the Sunday evening 
service—to tell about their work and 
to receive contributions for their de- 
nominational activities. It gives the 
church an opportunity to recognize its 
young people’s work, to encourage its 
leaders and to send them on to better 
achievements. 


Citywide Protestant 
Meeting in Cleveland 


Hears Oxnam Message 


Tells of Protestant Contribution 


Toward a Christian World Order 


Cleveland (RNS).—The harmony of 
a single faith united 12,000 persons in 
Public Hall at Cleveland’s first city- 
wide Protestant Festival of Faith. 

The thousands came from 400 
churches. They thronged the hall’s 
main auditorium half an hour before 
the service began. Music Hall, back- 
ing the huge stage on which a large 
white altar had been erected, had to 
be thrown open to the crowds stream- 
ing into the municipal auditorium. 

Joining to pay homage in Reforma- 
tion Day services to the founders of 
Protestantism, the assembly also came 
to hear Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of 
New York, president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, speak on “The 
Protestant Contribution to a Christian 
Peace.”’ 

People of the world yearn for peace, 
Bishop Oxnam said, but world govern- 
ments drift toward war. Blaming con- 
flicting ideologies for the fear growing 
along international fronts, he said the 
massing of force along lines of ten- 
sion may postpone war but will not 
create peace. 


How to Beat Communism 


“Communism can’t be conquered by 
force,”’ the bishop said. ‘‘Communism 
makes no headway where plenty exists 
although poverty, is the open door 
through which it enters. Communism 
does not reach the heart of a man who 
knows he is treated justly whether 
white, black, red or brown. It has no 
message to a society that has abolished 
the exploitation of man by man. 

“The massing of atomic bombs, and 
other weapons, can, if we are success- 
ful, defeat the masses who fight for 
Russia but it cannot eradicate a mater- 
ialistic philosophy. That can be beaten 
only by a superior world view, a dy- 
namic faith of Christ.’ 

The Methodist bishop from New York 
declared Communism moves forward 
with power “because its leaders know 
what they want and believe they know 
how to get it.” 

“They have kindled fires of enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of their youth and 
these young people, united in a com- 
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mon cause, become a conflagration 
sweeping through the forests of exploi- 
tation. 

“I am one who rejects Communism, 
believing its philosophy of materialism, 
its use of dictatorship, its theory of so- 
cial development, and its economics 
will never bring freedom to man nor 
abolish the exploitation of one man by 
another. I am convinced that within 
the freedom of democracy we can build 
a society at once just and brotherly.” 


Church Must Practice Democracy 


Bishop Oxnam said a church must 
practice democracy to witness for de- 
mocracy. 

‘Protestantism does not seek to be 
both a church and a state,’ he said. 
“American Protestants, often unread in 
church history and unacquainted with 
those aspects of Roman Catholicism 
that are a part of its insistence upon 
being both a state and a church, dis- 
count the danger to freedom that lies 
therein. 

“They are unaware of the fact that 
the Roman Catholic Church as a state 
has been involved in unfortunate in- 
trigue that matches the sordid bargains 
of so-called secular states. Not a few 
were shocked to learn that canon law 
forbids the Roman Catholic to bring a 
bishop, on account of anything con- 
nected with the duties of his office, to 
trial in a civil court on pain of excom- 
munication. (cf. OUTLOOK editorial, 
Nov. 3.) 

“Does this canon law mean that if 
an American bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church were brought to trial 
and we at the time had a Roman Catho- 


lic president that such a_ president 
would be automatically excommuni- 
cated? Should we by the same token 


have Methodist courts for Methodist 
bishops and Episcopalian courts for 
Episcopalians?” 


Roman Catholic Power 


Bishop Oxnam maintained that the 
Roman Catholic Church is “spiritually 
stronger where it holds less political 
power and owns less property.” 

“A careful study of such questions as 
religious freedom and civil liberties, 
public education, public health, or any 
one of the issues relating to the free- 
dom of the individual in lands predom}- 
nantly Protestant will indicate contri- 
butions to enduring peace of signifi- 
cant nature,” he said. 

“They will reveal too that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is more spiritual, 
more truly a church, in those lands 
where other Christian bodies live side 
by side in freedom than in lands where 
she is all powerful. Thus the real con- 
tribution of the Roman Catholic Church 
is greater in the very lands we call 
Protestant.”’ 

Bishop Oxnam asserted that Prote- 
estantism has offered constructive rec- 
ommendations on the issue of Soviet- 
American relations. 

“It would appear that the Roman 
Catholic Chureh has declared war on 
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Russia by announcing a world-wide war 
on Communism,” he continued. ‘Prot- 
estants are as fundamentally opposed 
to the philosophy of materialism upon 
which Communism is based and to its 
methods, particularly as seen in dicta- 
torship and repression, as is the Roman 
Catholic Church. But we believe there 
is a way to face and solve this difficult 
question without recourse to war.” 


Ecumenical Institute Is Opened 
With Plea for Unity of Spirit 


Geneva (By Wireless, RNS).—The 
church can speak with authority only if 
it does so ‘‘unhesitantly and with a 
united voice,’ Hendrik Kraemer, of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, declared 
here at ceremonies formally inaugurat- 
ing the Ecumenical Institute estab- 
lished at Celigny to develop leadership 
among young laymen in churches 
throughout the world. 

“The Bible and the present world 
crisis call for a spirit of unity between 
churches,” Dr. Kraemer, who is direc- 
tor-designate of the institute, asserted. 
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‘The church cannot pretend to live ag 
an island of peace in a turbulent ocean, 
and the very tradition which gives it 
stability in the midst of world chaos 
may be its greatest danger.” 

Declaring that the church’s _hesi- 
tancy springs from loss.of faith in its 
divine origin, Dr. Kraemer said he 
hoped ‘‘ardently” that the Institute will 
be ‘an instrument to confront the 
Church with its true nature and mes- 
sage.”’ 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general sec- 
retary of the World Council of 
Churches, who is secretary of the in- 
stitute, declared that the training cen- 
ter will “help to overcome the dan- 
ger that the church will not make it- 
self heard in world affairs.’’ 

He expressed gratitude to John D, 
Rockefeller, Jr., for his gift of $1,- 
000,000 which made the institute pos- 
sible, and also thanked ‘American 
Christian friends of all churches, who 
contributed aid to parts of the world 
where spiritual reconstruction is so 
greatly needed. 





WHO IS RIGHT? 


Euttrick Insists on Religious 
Education in Public Schools 


Atlantic City, N. J. (RNS).—Stress- 
ing the vital need for a program of re- 
ligious education in the schools, Dr. 
George A. Buttrick, pastor of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York, told the National Conference on, 
Religion in Secondary Education meet- 
ing here that the “final issue of secu- 
lar education was the bombing of Hi- 
roshima.” 





“Secular education, in avoiding re- 
ligious indoctrination, is guilty of the 
most diabolical indoctrination of all, 
that of giving no religious faith at all,” 
Dr. Buttrick told secondary school 
heads from all parts of the country. 


“The faith of secular education will 
not bear scrutiny,’ he said. ‘State 
schools claim that they advocate living 
by facts and the objective mind, but 
the human mind is unable to disentan- 
gle the mind from the emotions. 


“Man cannot know himself or the 
world that he lives in; he can only live 
by faith. 


“The state schools chose to teach that 
Christ was an unworldly figure who died 
a tragic death, but is remote from the 
problems of the day. The secular 
theory of man is that he can live by 
facts and reason, but there is no magic 
in man that can transform facts into 
knowledge. The final issue of secular 
education was the bombing of Hiro- 
shima. 


“Religious education does, however, 
bear scrutiny. It answers the need of 


the human soul and gives peace and 
power. 
man.” 


Christ supplies every need of 


Ky. Attorney General Says Religion 
Cannot Be Taught in Schools 


Frankfort, Ky. (RNS).—Kentucky 
Attorney General Eldon E. Dummit has 
ruled that there is no legal authority 
by which religion can be taught in the 
state’s public schools. He also asserted 
that while Bible reading may be re- 
quired in the public schools, it must 
be done without an expression of opin- 
ion on the text. 

The attorney general’s ruling was 
contained in a letter to Miss Grace Tay- 
lor, of Greenville, in which he said that 
the teaching of religion is not part of 
the required school curriculum, and if 
it were, it probably would be found un- 
constitutional. 

Declaring that many people do not 
understand why religion is not taught 
in the public schools, Dummit declared 
that “they forget that these schools are 
supported by taxation of citizens who 
are Catholic, Protestant, Baptist, com- 
munist, anarchist, infidel, agnostic and 
atheist.” 

Parents holding these beliefs have 
“the inherent right” to teach their chil- 
dren their ‘‘own brand of morals, ethics 
and religion,’’ and to prevent the chil- 
dren from being taught those believed 
detrimental, Dummit continued. 

The state, he added, coerces children 
to attend school for secular or voca- 
tional instruction, but it has “no right 
either to teach or permit another to 
teach these children any brand of mo- 
rals, ethics or religion that is contrary 
to the religious or anti-religious beliefs 
of the parents.” 

Dummit said that even though “a 
large majority of our citizens do not 
even tolerate the theories of commun- 
ism, anarchism, agnosticism or athe- 
ism,’’ those holding such beliefs have 
the civil right to protect their children 
from receiving instructions they believe 
to-be detrimental to their best inter- 

ests. 
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For Such a Time as This 


By JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


“And yet have ye not returned unto me, said the Lord.” 
—Amos 4. 


MOS HELD to the simple belief that the happiness, 
peace and prosperity of a people was intimately re- 
lated to their moral and spiritual life. He believed 

that if a nation experienced repeated serious upheavals 
in its life, it had better look to its devotion to God. He 
held, what to our sophisticated age would be a primitive 
belief, namely, that when such disorders as drought, poor 
crops, famine, epidemics and war overtook a people their 
moral and spiritual life was to be questioned. While it 
is true that we know a good deal more science than did 
Amos, and know many more of the explanations of scien- 
tific phenomena than did he, who can say that he was 
not much nearer to the central truth of the universe when 
he related every passing phase of life to God, than is 
the man who knows all the scientific answers and yet re- 
lates none of it to God. 

Amos was a simple shepherd, with a profound spiritual 
discernment of religious truth. He had observed turmoil 
and tragedy as it overtook Israel again and again. He 
saw in these sufferings of the people the merciful judg- 
ments of God. He draws back the curtain and gives us 
one of the comparatively rare insights as to why God 
permits such unhappy and tragic things to happen to a 
people. He recites incident after incident in the life of 
the people-—incidents which were known to them, and 
which are now historical—and insists that God had much 
to do with them. He makes it clear that God was warn- 
ing the people, and that he was in mercy pleading with 
the people to turn back from secularism and ungodliness. 
Here is more than an inference that God uses suffering to 
recall his people to himself. Five times the writer con- 
cludes a chapter in the sufferings of the people with these 
impressive words, ‘‘And yet, have ye not returned unto 
me, said the Lord.’’ Here were drougnt, famines, pesti- 
lence and war, experiences calculated to humble the peo- 
ple and bring them to God. “And yet, have ye not re- 
turned unto me, said the Lord.’”’ The conclusion of it all 
was in these stern words, ‘‘Prepare to meet thy God, O 
Israel.” 


In the Course of Thirty Years 


The implications of this chapter are crystal clear for 
us today. Amos’ message is set against a background of 
military victory and moral degradation. We, too, live 
in that disturbing day of military victory with its back- 
wash of awful moral degradation. We have witnessed in 
the past thirty years—a very short period in the life of 
a nation—two world wars. We have first-hand knowl- 
edge and experience of the concomitant evils of war. We 
have seen the vast momentum of evil which accompanies 
and follows war. We have lived to the tune of bombing 
and blasting, looting and killing until millions upon mil- 
lions of our generation have been killed. Billions upon 
billions of dollars have been spent. The resources of the 
world placed here for man’s good uses by a God of kind 
providence, have been ruthlessly and extravagantly de- 
stroyed. In between wars we have seen booms and de- 
pressions, social, political, and religious upheavals until 
our stability has seemed like a cork on the ocean. And 
the end is not yet. America is today a nation of great 
plenty, great power, and great responsibility. Her leader- 
ship in the world is unquestioned. Meanwhile, when 
in the providence of Ged her great day of destiny has ar- 
rived, all is not well with America. ‘‘And yet, have ye 
not returned unto me, said the Lord.” 


Let me mention four areas of our life as a nation which 
ery out for a radical renewal of our Christian character: 

The first is Internal Disunity. We sing, ‘‘In Christ there 
is no East nor West, In him no South or North; But one 
great fellowship of love throughout the whole wide 
earth.”” We talk about “One World.” We have witnessed 
not only the necessity but the impressive spectacle of a na- 
tion united in war. But now who can think of us as a 
united people in this even more urgent moment in the na- 
tion’s history? We are not united politically, industrially, 
economically, racially, or religiously. We witness with 
grave concern the pitter feeling and action of management 
and labor, of rich and pocr, of white and Negro, of Jews 
and Gentiles, of Catholics and Protestants, of partisan 
politics, and lesser groups within the parties. It is a very 
great pity that our people refuse to heed the urgent ap- 
peal of the world and of God for our united and sacrificial 
strength. When united action is essential to success in 
getting ahead with the peace and saving the world from 
another devastating war, we are set off in many opposing 
camps. If ever people were challenged to discover what 
William James called the ‘‘moral equivalent of war’ we 
are the people, and now is the time. 

Then, there is the threat of Crime. Not long ago Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover reminded us that our country is faced 
with a potential army of six million criminals. He said, 
“The crime increase so far this year is even greater than 
the twelve per cent increase recorded in 1945. Every 
twenty seconds last year a serious crime was committed. 
Every six minutes some one was raped, feloniously as- 
saulted, or slain.’”’ Mr. Hoover adds: “The vast army 
of criminals is ten times greater than the number of stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities. For every school 
teacher in America there are more than seven criminals.” 
He attributed the crime wave to ‘a recession of moral 
fortitude, Jaxity in parental control, lower moral stan- 
dards, social and economic conditions and abuses of the 
penal system.” He concludes: “It is fundamental that 
we return to a realization that truth, justice, and peace 
are the foundations of our democracy.’’ I need not add 
to this impressive statement. We cannot continue to flout 





is one of the great leaders of our church. Born in 

Missouri, educated at Westminster College and 
Louisville Seminary, seeing YMCA service during World 
War 1, he has held pastorates at Grenada, Miss. (1919-23); 
Gainesville, Fla. (1923-28); First, Bristol, Tenn. (1928-30) 
and First, Winston-Salem, N. C. (1936-41). From 1930 
to 1936 Dr. Cunningham was president of Louisville Semi- 
nary. In 1941 he was called to the presidency of David- 
son College where he now serves with distinction. He 
represents our church on the World Council of Churches 
and is one of our ablest leaders in the ecumenical move- 
ment. Last August he was chosen as one of ten American 
churchmen to attend the international conference of church 
leaders on the prohlems of world order at Cambridge, 
England. 

This sermon by Dr. Cunningham was preached recently 
in the Duke University Chapel and at a Davidson vesper 
service. 

Preachers from The Outlook Pulpit this year have been 
chosen by ministers and laymen throughout the church, the 
editors having requested more than 200, evenly divided 
between the synods, to name preachers whose sermons they 
wished to have published. 


D:* CUNNINGHAM, whose sermon appears on this page, 











the laws of our land, to fail in the training of our children, 
to move to the tune of our own selfish desires, to allow 
mob rule in our communities with no punishment meted 
out to the criminals, and hope to retain the respect of 
our sister nations. Still stands the ancient dictum, 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 

Once again, there is the lamentable problem of Intem- 
perance. Tens of millions of dollars are being spent an- 
nually in this country to convince our people that there 
is no gracious entertaining without the use of intoxicating 
liquors. Meanwhile, the indications are abundant on 
every side that America yields to that sort of commercial 
appeal. Drink and its pitiable victims are to be found 
in every stratum of our society, including the church 
people of America. A disgraceful toll of highway acci- 
dents, much of our crime, domestic infelicity and divorce 
are to be credited to the use of intoxicating liquors. <A 
nation which can spend seven billions of dollars on liquor 
as we did last year, when one out of every four people in 
the world was hungry to the point of slow starvation and 
whose hunger could have been abated with that seven bil- 
lions of money—a nation which can do that had better 
look to its own soul. And while we were spending seven 
billions for drink, we gave something less than two and 
a half billion to our churches and the other charities of 
the nation. That does not sound like Christian America. 

And, finally, in mentioning areas of grave concern, I 
refer to the Disintegration of the American Home. The 
home life of this nation needs attention. This statement 
does not surprise and, perhaps, does not shock us over- 
much. So gradually has this paralyzing condition crept 
upon us that we are prone to accept it, if not, indeed, to 
laugh about it. The home is the foundation of a people. 
If decay sets in at that point, you may expect it at every 
other point. The Christian home is the one institution 
without which this nation cannot possibly sustain its great 
tradition. The marriage bond is more brittle in America 
than in any nation in the world. Divorce confronts us on 
every side. Fifty-nine divorces were granted in the Meck- 
lenburg (North Carolina) Civil Superior Court on Octo- 
ber 7, 1946. This was close to the record of sixty granted 
one day a few weeks before. That is breaking up the family 
at a rather wholesale rate. Juvenile delinquency alarms 
us not only in its quantity but also in the quality of it, 
the unbelievably early ages of its expression, and the bra- 
vado and arrogance with which it is practiced. Immorality 
is gnawing at the foundations of the home. Family wor- 
ship, which was once the general practice of Christian 
homes, has yielded to the hurry and bustle, and the pre- 
occupation of our generation. 


A Demand for Realism 


Does all this sound critical and pessimistic? I do not 
mean to be so. I have no reason for being pessimistic. I 
refuse, however, to make the mistake of the ostrich. I 
rather prefer when the world is moving toward an abyss 
to be realistic. An editorial in the Saturday Evening Post 
several weeks ago was entitled: “It Certainly Would Be 
Nice to Be Constructive.”” The editor suggested that 
whenever current evils in our nation’s life were mentioned 
there came a number of letters asking why he could not 
be positive and constructive. His response was in these 
words: ‘‘Now that we are in the midst of the pile-up it does 
not seem altogether churlish to observe that in certain 
periods the most positive course you can take is to be 
against practically everything.” 

What, then, is a constructive attitude to take toward 
all these conditions and others like them? It is certainly 
not to get off in a corner and become sour and petulant; 
nor is it to blame it on someone else—the President, Con- 
gress, the OPA, or the brass hats. It is for us to start 
where all improved conditions must start—just where we 
are. There is an old-fashioned word—a Scriptural word— 
which is relevant today. It is REPENTANCE. There was 
a sense in which Christ could not come into the world 
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until enother preceded him, sounding a single note, and 
that note was repentance. John the Baptist seemed to have 
had just one sermon and one text, and wherever he went 
he was saying that word, “Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” So may we proclaim it. Until we as 
individuals and as a people are humbled by the enormity 
of our sins, we may expect little that is better than we 
now witness. The more prone we are to think that we have 
no sin of any consequence, the more likely it is that we 
are the people who most need to repent. We who are re- 
spectable and decent and well regarded church members— 
we are the ones who must first repent. It is our selfishness, 
our self-righteousness, our complacency, our isolation, our 
provincialism, our ignorance, our refusal to cooperate, our 
unwillingness to stir ourselves when God calls—it is, in 
brief, those sins that Christ inveighed against in the Phari- 
sees, which hold us back today and leave the church too 
weak and divided to move anybody. Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned is a mild figure compared to the enormity 
of our sin if at a time like this we do not bestir ourselves. 
“If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”’ 


Need Educated Christian Youth 


Someone asked me the other day who could lead us out 
of our darkness and lethargy. My reply was that so far as 
I could guess it will be educated Christian youth. It is 
youth that has won for us out of the recent cataclysmic 
upheaval of war, our chance for freedom and Christian 
development. Youth can, if committed to their finest and 
best Friend, Christ Jesus, the Lord and Redeemer, lead 
out into a new and better day ahead. Youth has done that 
in other critical periods. 

I chalienge you to give Christ your life; to seek his 
will and not your own; to follow the gleam of his Spirit, 
that there may be light and peace. 


BOOK SECTION 


STEP DOWN, DR. JACOBS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN AUTOCRAT. By Thornwell Jacobs. The Westminster 
Publishers, Atlanta. 1,094 pages. $4.85. 





This is autobiography in the most comprehensive sense 
of that word. It is the life story of Dr. Thornwell Jacobs, 
with especial emphasis upon his founding of Oglethorpe 
University near Atlanta. It is a long story consisting of nar- 
rative, correspondence, addresses, newspaper articles, tele- 
grams, excerpts from diaries and so forth. To say the 
least it is a very remarkable story, well told. 


In response to an overture from Texas the General As- 
sembly of our church, in 1911, appointed a committee to ex- 
plore the possibility of founding a Southern Presbyterian 
University ‘in Atlanta or any other central point.” This 
reviewer was made chairman of that committee as he was 
living in Atlanta at the time. Churchmen and business 
men in Atlanta were interviewed. An elder offered to give 
a hundred thousand dollars if a million and a half could 
be raised. A real estate company offered a site near At- 
lanta. Nobody else showed any particular interest. The 
committee recommended to the next Assembly that the 
whole matter be turned over to the Executive Committee 
of Christian Education in Louisville. 


Just here Dr. Jacobs came into the picture. Feeling that 
the Assembly was missing a great opportunity in passing up 
a hundred thousand dollars and a site, he set out single- 
handed to build an institution to be known as Oglethorpe 
University, located on the site that had been offered. The 
elder withdrew his offer of a hundred thousand dollars. 
With only the site to begin with, Dr. Jacobs launched his 
campaign to build a university, an enterprise to which he 
was to give the next thirty years of his life. Within a 
year or two, he had presented his vision with great enthu- 
siasm to more than a hundred Presbyterian churches and 
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had raised in cash and subscriptions nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars. Perhaps as much as half of this came 
from one person. There was something irresistible about 
Dr. Jacob’s fascinating personality and his power to drama- 
tize his dream. In the meantime many of the contribu- 
tors were under the impression that they were contributing 
to an institution which would be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Presbyterian Church. An effort was made in 
1916-17 to get the Assembly to take the young institution 
under its protecting wing and the Assembly declined. 

Nothing deterred, Dr. Jacobs pressed on. With a re- 
markable gift for publicity he soon put Oglethorpe on the 
map. A visit to England to discover and bring to the Ogle- 
thorpe campus the remains of General James Oglethorpe 
was widely heralded in America and England. The build- 
ing of the concrete Crypt of Civilization, under the admin- 
istration building, to be opened in 8113 A. D. was widely 
publicized. Scores of honorary degrees were bestowed upon 
some of the must distinguished and some of the wealthiest 
people in America, all of which receive wide publicity. 

All the while Dr. Jacobs had a strong aversion to edu- 
cational rating agencies, such as the Southern Association 
of Colleges, and called them rackets. This aversion finally 
resulted in his stepping down and out in 1943, as the title 
to his book implies. The faculty and students of his newly 
founded medical department insisted that the department 
should endeavor to meet the standards required by the 
American Medical Association. The executive committee 
of the board also took this view. It was Dr. Jacobs’ contra 
mundum. That was the beginning of the end of his admin- 
istration. The new administration abolished the medical 
department and decided to undertake to make Oglethorpe 
“a superlatively fine small college.’’ 

The book tells the whole story in full, including the 
good and the bad. I do not know a better way of summing 
it all up than by saying: What a book! Whata man! What 
an imagination! ; 

WALTER L. LINGLE. 
Davidson, N. C. 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Ernest F. Scott. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
295 pages. $2.75. 

One of the greatest of present-day Biblical scholars dis- 
cusses in this book—a Religious Book Club selection—the 
New Testament teaching regarding the individual and so- 
ciety and their mutual relations, with an eye to its bear- 
ing on the problems of the present day. According to Dr. 
Scott, the distinctive thing in the religion of Jesus is 
his recognition of the value of every individual, and his 
social teaching must be approached from this point of view. 
The New Testament is not a textbook for any kind of social 
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propaganda. ‘Nevertheless it has been the most revolu- 
tionary of all books, and there has been no social move- 
ment in the last two thousand years which cannot be 
traced, more or less directly to its teaching. It has had 
this influence for the very reason that it speaks to men as 
individuals. Amidst all the ebb and flow of nations and 
societies it has insisted on the primary truth that each 
man is a personality, with a value of his own. Whatever 
be the nature of the community it must allow full room 
for the development of all those separate lives. It must 
exixst for their sake, and if it cramps or debases them, 
it must be broken up and made over again. Thus the driv- 
ing forces in social change, during all these centuries, 
has been the conviction, impressed on us once for all in 
the New Testament, that the ultimate thing is the human 
personality. "It must ever be kept in mind as we strive 
toward the larger good. It must supply the controlling 
power in the making of any true society.” 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


THE MILLENIUM IN THE CHURCH. Studies in the His- 
tory of Christian Chiliasm. By D. B. Kromminga. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 360 
pages. $3.00. 


Professor Kromminga has written a history of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Millenium which should be read by all 
who are seriously interested in the subject. 

The author makes it clear that the ancient church wit- 
nessed the emergence of A-Millenialism, of starters for Post- 
millennarianism, and of practically all the material with 
which historical Pre-millenarians work to this day. He 
traces the further development of the various doctrines 
down to the present day. The father of modern dispen- 
sationalism was Johannes Coccesius (1603-1669); the 
Catholic Apostolic group and the Plymouth Brethren (19th 
century England) have also made heavy contributions to 
this current type of Pre-millenialism. 

Dr. Kromminga thinks all three of the major eschatologi- 
cal views (A-Millenialism, Post-millenialism, and Pre- 
millenialism) which have persisted through the Christian 
centuries will continue through the years which lie ahead, 
and that Pre-millenarians will remain divided in their views 
as they are at the present time. ‘‘Perhaps it will suftice if 
all believers can be brought to unite in concentrating their 
testimony on the one central fact of fundamental impor- 
tance: the fact that Jesus is coming.”’ 

The author himself is a very conservative Bible student 
who believes that it is not possible for the day or the hour 
of our Lord’s return to be fixed, but that there are signs 
which indicate that the Second Company is very near. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 
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GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


Two years college preparatory and two years standard 
college work. Founded 1812. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
Secretarial. Exceptional social, recreational advantages. 
Modern fireproof dormitory. 
French W. Thompson, President 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
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values of a liberal education that is 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, llth, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 
Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 

business. 
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Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 

Bex B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


Federal Aid to State Schools 


It has been interesting and gratifying 
to learn how many synods and presby- 
teries throughout the church have taken 
action in line with our recommendations 
(Sept. 9) whereby U. S. Congressmen 
have learned that we Presbyterians, at 
least, are dead-set against seeing federal 
funds used for and by parochial or any 
other non-public schools, Synod after 
synod has taken this action by unani- 
mous vote and has communicated these 
sentiments to senators and representa- 
tives. 

One or two synods or presbyteries 
have taken another step. They have 
condemned not only federal aid to paro- 
chial schools but federal aid to state 
schools. (Roman Catholic forces, by 
the way, helped to defeat these federal 
aid bills in the last Congress because 
parochial schools were not provided for. 
Without that opposition some federal 
aid bill might have passed.) 

That some of our people speak out in 
opposition to federal aid to schools in 
their understandable. They 
have considered it to be dangerous to 
have school policies and activities con- 
trolled or influenced by a federal agency 
instead of by the state. However, one 
or two points should be made clear. 





states is 
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For one thing, in some of the bills 
which will be considered it is clearly 
and specifically provided that state con- 
trol of education will be preserved. That 
provision can and should be made for 
any proposed bit of legislation. When it 
is done, the objection to such a bill 
would seem to be removed. 

Another point which we do well to 
remember is that we have received and 
are now receiving federal aid for schools 
in various ways. Vocational training 
has long been made possible by federal 
funds; many, many school buildings 
have been erected with the aid of the 
same kind of money; and the school 
lunch program is a federal aid program. 

The South especially needs this fed- 
eral aid if it is to discharge its educa- 
tional responsibility. It has less per 
capita wealth than any other section of 
the country; it has a larger proportion 
of children to educate than any other 
section of the country; and its racial 
composition requires it to maintain a 
double educational system. The result 
is that every southern state spends a 
larger proportion of its income on edu- 
cation than any northern state, and yet 
its expenditure for education per pupil 
falls far below the nation’s average, and 
far below what our needs require. 
Southern states cannot possibly give 
their children an education comparable 
to that received in other sections of the 
country without federal aid. Until such 
aid is available we will continue to 
limp along in providing adequately for 
our teachers, in paying them what they 
should be paid, in providing proper 
equipment, and in many other details 
of our educational program. 

This is not a southern problem only; 
it is a national problem, one which 
affects the welfare of the United States 
as a whole. Birth rates are higher in 
the South than anywhere else in the 
nation. The South is the great human 
reservoir of the country. Its sons and 
its daughters are pushing beyond its 
own borders into other sections. For 
its own sake as well as for our own the 
nation must bear a part of the educa- 
tional burden. The use of federal funds 
for this purpose is a good investment 
from a national standpoint as well as 
from a sectional standpoint. It is clearly 
in the national interest to see to it that 
all of its citizens, regardless of their 
geography or anything else, secure the 
best possible education. 

Federal aid is available now for 
people on relief—but do we have to 
wait until they are destitute? Can we 
not early in the game help to provide 
across the nation for more adequate 
schools for many more children than we 
have yet done? Matters of relief and 
health and education would appear to 
pose such problems as to demand more 
comprehensive strategy and more ade- 
quate resources than most individual 
states can provide. They demand the 





best sort of Christian effort to see to it 
that while, as nearly as possible, each 
each 
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burdens, the strong shall also have the 
privilege of bearing the burdens of the 
weak. 


It Will Take a Spirit 


These days will see the close of the 
fifth campaign of the Home Missions 
Emergency Fund in an effort to reach 
the $1,250,000 goal set in 1942. A large 
sum—$600,000—is needed this year in 
order to complete the effort. As Dr. 
Lapsley says in the study book which 
has no doubt been thoroughly read and 
digested in all parts of the church this 
fall,* we are concerned in this move- 
ment about something more or other 
than an “emergency.” With the op- 
portunities which are before us as a 
church and as Christian people, we are 
challenged to an almost unprecedented 
advance, In one situation after another 
we dare not fail to offer religious privi- 
leges to the masses. 

These situations are to be found in 
our cities more than in rural areas just 
now. Real strategy and long-range 
planning are demanded. Here is a 
church being constructed in the midst 


of an amazing development. Its future 
is assured. But its leaders are not con- 
tent to develop a large, financially 
strong, influential church. They are 


looking out beyond, and even now they 
are planning to secure building lots for 
other churches in areas which will be 
developed. All this, mind you, when 
they have not yet raised a tithe of the 
money needed to build their own church. 

It will take a spirit like this if we 
are to have a real advance. 

*HOME MISSION INVESTMENTS. 
By R. A. Lapsley, Jr., John Knox Press, 
Richmond. 144 pp. Paper bound, $.60. 








SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 
For Gifts 
Now In Effect 
One Gift—$2.75 


Two or more—$2.50 each. 


An ideal gift that keeps on giving 
52 weeks in the year— 


Orders should be mailed promptly 
—TODAY. 


me J resbut 
Outlook 


Cheeks may accompany orders or, 
if preferred, bills ean be sent in 
January. 


Send your Christmas list NOW to 





The Presbyterian Outlook 
13 North 5th Street 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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How to Live With Disappointment 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“How often I would have gathered 
thy children together . . . but ye would 
not!” Luke 13:34. 


F WE KEPT diaries of disappoint- 
ments, hardly a page would be blank. 
Rare is the day which turns out just 

as we had hoped, for disappointment is 
woven into the fabric of every active 
life. The only way to escape disappoint- 
ment in this life is to live without ac- 
tion, without hope, ambition or imagina- 
tion. 


Disappointments are of different 
kinds. Some are trivial, and come every 
day. There is no mail for us, or the 
weather did not suit us, or the party was 
not quite a success, or the fish were too 
small. Only children—and drunks—cry 
over such matters, The mature person 
learns to take small upsets as part of 
the game of everyday living. 


Some disappointment is mere post- 
ponement. This again affects children 
more than grown persons, for on the 
child’s clock, if the hands do not stand 
at NOW, they point to NEVER. One of 
the marks of growing maturity of mind 
is the ability to accept postponement of 
hope. True, “Hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick,’’ but we find that ‘‘when the 
desire cometh, it is a tree of life.””’ The 
tree would be less strong and beautiful 
had it not been rooted in the soil of 
patience. 


Again, some disappointment is a sting 
and a stimulus. The arrows of out- 
rageous fortune carry just enough 
poison in their barbs to rouse our slug- 
gish blood, and we strike with a vigor 
which only disappointment could have 
infused into our lazy wills. For such 
disappointments we find it easy to thank 
God. 


There are also disappointments from 
which it is possible to run away. Jesus 
advised this, on occasion. There will be 
towns which will not receive you, he 
told his messengers. In that case, the 
thing to do is not to sit mourning over 
a stubborn village. Shake the dust of 
that place from your feet, turn your 
back and move on. 


ET AFTER ALL is said and done, 
¥ some disappointments come to live 
with us. Even when we move 

they are our traveling companions. It 
may be the loss of health, never re- 
gained; it may be the failure of an op- 
eration on which we had staked a great 
deal; it may be the permanent loss of a 
good position, or failing to receive a 
promotion long deserved; it may be the 
failure of some one we loved, or the 
mental, physical or moral disintegration 
of one in whom we had placed great 
trust. For a generous mind, disappoint- 
ment for others is harder to bear than 


any frustration of one’s own. We could 
endure these things better if we did not 
have to live with them; but when they 
stare us in the face every day . . . The 
higher the hope, the keener the dis- 
appointment. The more noble the am- 
bition, the deeper the hurt of failure. 
But these things will come, and we must 
live with them. How? 

Of course we must accept the inevi- 
table. But let us make no virtue of it. 
There is no sense in bragging about do- 
ing what we could not help doing. Let 
us accept it, whatever it is, once and for 
all. And if acceptance requires a special 
act of grace every day, then let us pray 
daily for that act of grace, for the very 
prayer will bring us nearer God. And 
no complaining! Not to oneself, not to 
others, seldom even to God. Paul be- 
sought the Lord three times that his 
thorn 1n the fiesh might be taken from 
him, but after that he complained no 
more. Let there be no weeping over 
might-have-beens. Such tears are salt 
upon old wounds, they torture the self 
in vain. 

Then, naturally, the busier we are, 
the less our disappointments will de- 
press us. If you carry no load but dis- 
appointment, it will seem unbearably 
heavy; but if you shoulder some real 
loads, and even use your strength to 
help the weak, you will find that with 
every added daily burden, the weight of 
disappointment grows less. 


EMEMBER that you have much 
R good company. The fellowship of 

disappointment includes the best 
and greatest of the earth. What dis- 
tinguishes the men of faith is not that 
their dying eyes see at last their heart’s 
desire, but that they die in faith, not 
yet having received the promises. Too 
many wise men have espoused good 
causes that did not succeed; too many 
men deserved highly of their fellows 
only to be rewarded with rack and 
ridicule; too many pilgrims have “fallen 
at last while yet the goal was far’’; too 
many dreamers have died bereft of the 
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substance of their dreams, for you to 
feel alone. Paul knew what it was to 
feel every day the thorn that would not 
be withdrawn. Jesus the Lord lived 
daily with the man Judas who would not 
be won, and often in his thoughts was 
the city Jerusalem, opening her gates 
but not her heart, desolate and doomed. 
Even now he has still to stand for long 
at many a heart’s unopened door. 

But the great and the good, and the 
Master of all their fellowship, have 
learned to live with disappointment, for 
they learned first to live with God. Once 
he has entered the soul, there is no gift 
he can withhold which would be ex- 
changed for him. For the soul yielded 
to him knows the strength that is made 
perfect in weakness, To walk with him 
is enough. Disappointment cannot rob 
the spirit of his grace, for life cannot be 
bare when it is lived in him. 
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MISS LOUISE DAVIDSON 
With 4,299 other ‘‘Friends.”’ 


Union Seminary’s Friends to 
Choose New Campus Projects 


Early in November a group of wo- 
men from the Synods of Appalachia, 
North Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia were to meet at Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond to celebrate the 
seminary’s Founder’s Day and to recog- 
nize the first birthday of another sig- 
nificant movement—the establishment 
of “The Friends of the Seminary’’—a 
full-fledged venture in institutional 
public relations. 


Last November ten women from these 
four supporting synods came together 
to plan ways and means to interest as 
many as possible of the 243,981 Pres- 
byterians in this area in the seminary’s 
needs and opportunities. Soon after- 
wards the “Friends’’ movement was 
launched with key women and key men 
appointed in local churches and the 
existing structure of organization used 
to publicize the idea whever possible. 
To date these contact persons have been 
appointed in more than 80 per cent 
of the churches and there are 4,300 
charter members of the organiation. 


Under the auspices of these “leading 
women” the activity has made a strong 
beginning, enlisting the support of the 
group in financing the sorely-needed 
job of refurnishing Westminster Hall, a 
dormitory. The Founder’s Day meet- 
ing was expected to afford an opportun- 
ity of seeing how at least one of the 
rooms would look in its new and hard- 
to-imagine state. The next year’s pro- 
ject might refurnish the rooms of Rich- 
mond Hall, arrange and equip a recrea- 
tion room in that building, or it might 
look towards a more thorough and more 
useful rearrangement of Westminster. 
At any rate, after a tour of the campus, 
and a luncheon, and a business meeting, 
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presided over by Miss Louise Davidson 
of Bethesda, Md., one of the original 
group and the chairman of the execu- 
tive council, some useful enterprise was 
to be chosen and new efforts were to 
be made to enlarge the number of the 
seminary’s ‘‘Friends.”’ 


Along With Daniel Webster 


From the beginning of this venture 
efforts were made to include men as 
well as women among the Friends. 
These would stand in the line of men 
like Archibald Alexander, founder of 
Princeton eminary, seminary publicity 
assures you, who in 1805 gave one of 
the first gifts ($20) toward the estab- 
lishment of the seminary library; Dan- 
iel Webster who gave $25 in 1820, and, 
more notably, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
who endowed a professorship in 1877. 
The seminary’s president, Dr. Lacy, 
members of the faculty, trustees and 
alumni have sought to establish chap- 
ters of male Friends in the four-state 
area. Lacking the ready organization 
which the women of the church com- 
mand, this division has made less pro- 
gress, but its promise, leaders say, is 
bright. The new and important de- 
partment of field work of the seminary 
was the project of the men during the 
year, seeing James Appleby come to its 
leadership as coordinator and super- 
visor of practical training for the stu- 
dents. 

Founder’s Day for the seminary and 
for the ‘‘Friends’’ was scheduled to be 
climaxed by formally placing in the 
seminary library a book containing the 
names of all charter members of the 
Friends—both men and women. 
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TRAVELOG 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 





Mwanza, Tanganyika Territory. 


On the road from Kabale to Moarara 
we had a fiat. No pump. Finally a 
truck came along, loaned us a pump, 
then went on its way. But the pump 
wouldn’t work. The African lad danced 
up and down on it, but still it wouldn’t 
work. (By the way, these Africans have 
taught me how to work. This boy danced 
while he worked; at both hotels in 
Kabale and at Kampala the hotel boys 
wore dust cloths on their feet—like 
wooly bedroom slippers—then danced 
up and down the floor to dust it. You 
housekeepers try this one for a new, 
spring-cleaning morale-builder idea! ) 

- * - 


While we waited some more I walked 
up to the hut on the hillside nearby. 
Here I came upon a tragically ill, pitiful 
little African baby upon whom the witch 
doctor had done his fatal work. The 
baby had been cut from head to foot 
by an unsterilized knife to let the evil 
spirits out of the emaciated wee body. 
There were sores from head to foot 
where the cuts had not healed. In all 
my experience of being an African mis- 
sionary doctor’s wife I had never seen 
any sight more tragic than this—and a 
modern hospital was within walking 
distance. I took the baby and mother 
back with me to the car and showed 
her to Eugene. He and Mr. Lewis 
pleaded with her to take the baby to 
the hospital to try to save its life, but 
I doubt if she did. The ignorance of 
many of these people breaks your heart. 
It is the tragedy of pagan Africa! 


The only way we could get to 
Kampala (nearly 200 miles) was by na- 
tive bus. On the way I just shut my 
eyes and prayed. . . . I was sorry every 
time I opened them. 

7 * ” 

Next to the spot where Livingstone 
knelt in prayer his last hour, the most 
sacred place on the continent of Africa, 
we believe, is at Kampala’s graveyard 
where are buried the bodies of the 
martyred Bishop Hannington and of 
Pilkington and 
o f Alexander 
McKay. In the 
graveyard 
where many lie 
buried, upon 
whose grave- 
stones mauy 
worthy epitarhs 
are written, 
upon the tomb- 
stone of one of 
is merely written the 
words: ALEXANDER McKAY. That is 
sufficient! And on the spot where so 
much sacrifice was made is built one of 
the most beautiful cathedrals on the 
Continent, and one of the largest and 
most effective mission hospitals. Nearby 
is again a sacred place. Eugene and I 
took a spiritual pilgrimage to The 
Martyr’s Cross where fifteen first- 
generation Africans were burned at the 
stake for their Christian faith. Upon 
the simple cross is printed in the African 
language, “God be pleased to remember 
the Uganda martyrs who chose for them- 
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selves persecution and cruel death 
rather than to deny their Lord. Matt, 
10:28, Rev. 2:10. January 1885.” Let 
us never forget that it has always been 
the missionaries who have opened up 
all primitive countries to civilization. 
Those in evening gowns who danced far 
into the Sabbath morning at our hotel 
seemed to have forgotten the fact that 
nearby black people had given their 
lives for the civilization of the country 
which they now occupied in comfort and 
safety. It is truly the blood of the 
martyrs which is the seed of the church. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


DEATHS 


Swan M. Erickson, 65, retired mis- 
sionary to Japan, died in Richmond, Va., 
October 29, after an illness of nearly 
three years. Dr. Erickson served for 
30 of his 35 years in Japan as leader of 
Christian work at the government hos- 
pital for lepers at Takamatsu. Follow- 
ing his return from Japan in December, 
1940, he served in the Church of the 
Pilgrims, Washington; and the Mount 
Washington church, Baltimore. 

Joseph A. Savels, missionary from the 
Presbyterian Church, US, to the Belgian 
Congo, died September 25, in London, 
as a result of being struck by a truck. 
Mr. Savels, a convert from Roman Ca- 
tholicism, had served as a missionary 
since 1918. 








CHANGES 


H. W. Koelling, formerly of Archer, 
Fla., has been installed as pastor of the 
New Wappetaw church, McClellanville, 
8. C. 

C. N. Ralston from Paducah, Ky., to 
Route 1, Allisona, Tenn. 

J. D. Withrow from Kenly, N. C., to 
Leland, N. C. 

D. P. Jorgensen from Oakdale, La., to 
Mansfield, La. 

Cameron D. L. Mosser, former mem- 
ber of North River Presbytery (USA) of 
New York, has been installed as pastor 
of the Black River, N. C., group of 
churches. Mr. Mosser served as a chap- 
lain at Camp Butner, N. C., during the 
war. 

Crawford A. Pharr from Lebanon, 
Ky., to Canton, Miss. 


HONORARY DEGREE 


Walter A. Groves, Louisville Semi- 
nary’s professor of doctrinal theology, 
received an honorary degree at La- 
fayette College in Pennsylvania Novem- 
ber 1 at Founders’ Day exercises at 
which General Eisenhower also was 
honored with a degree. 


DAY OF PRAYER 

A. L. Currie, pastor of the Second 
church, Richmond, Va., led Union Semi- 
nary students in their annual day of 
prayer recently, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Paul Ministers to Thessalonians 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 17 


Acts 17:1-11; Thessalonians 1:2-6. 


We are following Paul on his second 
missionary journey, He departed from 
Antioch in the fall of A. D. 49. Passing 
through the provinces of Syria, Cilicia, 
and Galatia, he attempted to preach in 
Asia, and after that in Bithynia. Being 
providentially hindered in each case, he 
came at last to Troas, uncertain what he 
should do next. That night there came 
to him the vision of the man from Mace- 
donia, saying, ‘‘Come over and help us.”’ 
The next morning Paul and his party 
sailed over the Northern Aegean, com- 
ing at last to Philippi, one of the im- 
portant cities of Macedonia. He re- 
mained there for several months preach- 
ing the gospel. The first Sabbath he 
spoke to a little group of women who 
had come to pray by the river side. One 
of them believed and put her house at 
the disposal of the missionaries. Finally 
Paul healed a demoniac girl, thereby 
destroying her usefulness to her master. 
He was arrested, roughly treated by 
order of the magistrates, and cast into 
prison. That night, aided by an earth- 
quake, he converted the jailer. The 
next morning the city fathers released 
him, but requested him to leave the 
town. There was nothing for Paul to 
do but to accede to their request. Our 
lesson begins at this point. 


I. Paul’s Ministry in Thessalonica 


Leaving Philippi, Paul passed through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, coming at 
last to Thessalonica (the modern Sa- 
lonika). Amphipolis and Apollonia 
were both cities of considerable size. In 
passing through them without stopping 
Paul showed his impatience to reach the 
very center of Macedonian life. Thes- 
salonica, about ninety miles from 
Philippi, had recently been made the 
capital of the province, It was, and still 
is, an important seaport at the head of 
the Thermaic Gulf. In Paul’s day it 
stood at the center of that artery of 
traffic, the Ignatian Way. ‘At this busy 
seaport men met from every quarter of 
the world, as they do in any of the great 
seaports today. From there the gospel 
would be carried into various parts of 
the world. That this was the result is 
a matter of record. In his first letter 
to the Thessalonians, Paul wrote: 
“From you hath sounded forth the word 
of the Lord, not only .in Macedonia and 
Achaia, but in every place your faith 
in Godward is gone forth.”’ 

Following his usual custom, Paul 
began his work in the synagogue, at- 
tempting first to win his own people. 
For three successive Sabbaths, he 
reasoned with them, regarding the 
Christ (i. e., the Messiah), who was ex- 
pected by every faithful Jew. This is 
the first time, it is said, that Paul 
reasoned with his congregation. The 
word is used frequently from this point 
on. It may denote a slight change of 








method, In the critical atmosphere of 
the West dogmatic assertion was not 
enough, So Paul was led to use the 
method of reasoning in which he was 
adept. He reasoned with them from the 
Scripture (i. e., the Old Testament), 
opening (i. e., expounding) and alleging 
(i. e., setting his doctrine alongside the 
Scripture) that it behooved the Christ 
to suffer, etc. The Jews, to whom Paul 
addressed himself, were all looking for 
the Messiah. But they expected him to 
come as a divine warrior, leading his 
people on to victory. Paul showed them 
from the Scripture that it was necessary 
for the Messiah to suffer, and then, after 
he was slain, to rise again from the 
dead, and then argued that the Jesus 
whom he proclaimed unto them was this 
Messiah. 

Paul thus taught the assembled Jews 
on the Sabbath. No doubt through the 
week he continued the conversation with 
private individuals, Gradually a Chris- 
tian group was gathered. There were 
a few Jews, a goodly number of devout 
Greeks, who had been accustomed to 
attend the synagogue, and not a few 
prominent women. Writing to this little 
group of Christians a few months later, 
Paul reminded them that the gospel 
came among them not only in word, but 
also in power and in the Holy Spirit and 
in much assurance (I Thess. 1:5). We 
need to remember constantly that the 
fruit of the Holy Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, meekness, self- 
control (Gal. 5:22). In such a way no 
doubt did the Holy Spirit manifest his 
presence among Paul’s converts in Thes- 
salonica. 

Paul’s stay in Thessalonica seems to 
have been of considerable duration, 
some months at least. He worked night 
and day to support himself; neverthe- 
less was glad to receive the proffered 
aid of the Philippian Christians on two 
distinct occasions (Phil. 4:16). Writing 
later to the Thessalonians he reminded 
them: ‘‘We dealt with each one of you 
as a father, with his own children” 
(1 Thess. 2:11); “Ye were become very 
dear to us” (2:8). 

There was, however, another side to 
his work. His preaching, he reminds 
them later, was “in much conflict” 
(I Thess, 2:2). His converts also en- 
dured persecution, and Paul taught 
them as he had taught the Galatians 

(Acts 4:22) that ‘‘we must be afflicted’”’ 
(I Thess. 1:6; 3:4). The main cause 
of this affliction was the enmity of the 
Jews, Alarmed at Paul’s growing suc- 
cess they employed finally the riff-raft 
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of the city to stir up a riot. They suc- 
ceeded so well that the whole city was 
soon in an uproar. The leaders of the 
mob stormed the house of Jason, where 
Paul and Silas were quartered, intend- 
ing to hand them over to the mob. Fail- 
ing to find the objects of their search, 
they dragged Jason and other Chris- 
tians whom they found in his house 
before the magistrates. On their way 
the Jews and their accomplices kept 
shouting out the cause of the tumult, 
“These men who have turned the world 
upside down have come hither also, and 
Jason has harbored them.” 


The charge was an exaggeration, but 
it was an evidence of the stir which 
Christianity was making. The Jews 
would have heard of the disturbances in 
Palestine and in the towns of Galatia. 
What had happened at Philippi would 
be known in Thessalonica and news of 
recent tumults in Rome caused by ‘‘one 
Chrestus” (the Roman historian Tacitus 
is our authority for this) may also have 
reached the city. The formal accusa- 
tion was brought against all the Chris- 
tians alike. ‘‘They were acting in de- 
fiance of the decree of Caesar, saying 
that there is another emperor, one 
Jesus.’”’ ‘‘Claudius was emperor at this 
time and had made drastic regulations 
about apparently dangerous sects and 
preachers, His edict against Jews living 
in Rome was but one example of this 
tendency which made it so easy for 
enemies to silence a preacher with a cry 
of treason.’’ 


The suggestion of treason cast into 
a panic both the city officials and the 
crowd, who were witnessing the dis- 
turbance, There was, however, no im- 
mediate danger, and the magistrates 
were very eager to put an end to the 
tumult, so they postponed the case to 
another day, when they could give it a 
fuller and more impartial hearing. At 
the same time, there was no evidence 
of any wrong-doing on the part of Jason 
and the rest. It was clear that they 
were not the ring leaders of the body 
accused; and so the officials did not put 
them in prison, but dismissed them, 
after they had first given bail for their 
appearance when called up for trial. 


At once the brethren sent away Paul 
and Silas by night into Berea. It was 
plain that their usefulness in Thessa- 
lonica was ended; that Paul’s further 
ministry would only endanger the safety 
and welfare of the church. Even their 
departure, however did not ease matters 
for the church. It was evident from 
Paul’s two letters to the Thessalonians 
that persecution of the Christians at the 
hands of their fellow citizens continued, 
a persecution as severe as that which 
had befallen the Jewish Christians at 
Jerusalem (I Thess. 2:14; 3:1-5; II 
Thess. 1:6). This greatly distressed 
Paul. He longed to return to them, but 
Satan (some evil providence, we may 
suppose) hindered him (I Thess. 2:18) 
and he was forced to send Timothy in- 
stead, 
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II. Paul’s Ministry in Berea 

Meanwhile Paul had come to Berea, 
forty miles from Thessalonica, a beau- 
tiful city, a little off the main highway, 
old and aristocratic. In spite of his re- 
cent treatment at the hands of the Jews, 
Paul adopted his usual method of speak- 
ing first of all in the synagogue. These 
Jews were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica. ‘‘When Paul told them 
what the various prophecies meant, they 
took out their much used roll and began 
to look up these passages to see whether 
these things were so. They were eager 
to learn and searched their Bibles every 
day to learn the truth, particularly all 
the truth that they could find concern- 
ing the coming of Christ. When they 
searched, they found that Paul was 
right, and many of them believed that 
Christ had really come.”’ 

In addition to the Jews, there were a 
number of prominent Gentiles who be- 
lieved, both men and women. We might 
note here that women in Macedonia 
were accorded a higher status than in 
most other parts of the Empire, 
which fact explains the part they played 
in the establishment of the Macedonian 
churches (cf. Acts 16:13-15; 17:4,12). 

Paul was very happy in his work here 
until Jews from Thessalonica came and 
stirred up the crowds. The brethren 
then thought it best for him to leave 
and Paul was forced to acquiesce in 
their decision. A number of them ac- 
companied him as far as Athens. Paul 
was left alone in the intellectual capital 
of the Empire, waiting eagerly for the 
coming of Silas and Timothy, whom he 
had left behind in Berea, 


Paul's First Letter to the Thessalonians 


Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians 
(the first of all his letters to the 
churches and the earliest of the New 
Testament writings) was written from 
Corinth a few months later. The im- 
mediate occasion was the return of 
Timothy from Thessalonica with news, 
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some of which was good and some of 
which was not so good. The good news 
was that the Christians as a whole were 
standing fast in the Lord; they were 
enduring persecution; they were de- 
voted to the faith of Christ, Not so good 
was the fact that Paul’s absence and his 
failure to communicate with the Thessa- 
lonians had given his enemies a chance 
to question the apostle’s motives. Paul 
had abandoned his converts in Thessa- 
lonica for new and richer friends else- 
where. He was in the business of 
preaching, they said, like so many of the 
traveling lecturers with which the 
ancient world was infested, just for 
what he could get out of it. This was 
a charge which Paul’s enemies made 
against him again and again (2 Cor. 
7:2; 12:17), and evidently it had been 
raised here at Thessalonica. Timothy 
also told Paul about some of the prob- 
lems that had arisen in the congregation 
—little differences that might become 
worse, questions about the second com- 
ing of the Lord, and the like. 

As a result Paul sat down and wrote 
his first letter to the Thessalonians. He 
praised God for their present attain- 
ments (chaps. 1-3) and then counseled 
with thém regarding their future de- 
velopment (chaps. 4-5). Our present 
lesson includes only a few verses from 
the first chapter, In these verses— 

1. Paul thanks God that they possess 
the Christian virtues with their fruits. 
He does not give thanks because they 
have large numbers, or great wealth, or 
social position (the best people in 
town), but because they have faith and 
hope and love and because each of these 
virtues bears its appropriate fruit. 

2. He thanks God because he knows 
that they have a share in God’s electing 
love, 1:4-10. He is assured of this (1) 
because the gospel came to them not in 
word only, but also in power, and in 
the Holy Spirit, and in much fulness 
(cf. Mt. 7:21-23; Gal. 5:22), and (2) 
because they have patterned their lives 
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propagandist appeals to our hate and 


Christians need to be constantly 
ing a man Public Enemy No. 1 does 


that he wants to. 


men. 





a judgment without examining the evidence cn which it is based. 


The Layman’s View 


By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 
N THE MIDST of a successful ministry at Thessalonica, Paul and Silas dis- 
covered that their zeal was attended by envy and calumny. The unbelieving 
Jews took a line of attack that is all too familiar in our own day. 
the rough element of the city, they played on the mob’s base emotions through 
the propaganda technique known as “NAME CALLING.” 
As defined in an article, ‘Propaganda Analysis,’ published by the Insti- 


Arousing 


Calling is: ‘‘a device to make us form 


Here the 
fear.”’ 


One need only think of the Nazi's use of the word Jew, or of the use by 
many of the word Communist, to understand the method. 
is labelled with a word popularly despised, his future and reputation are com- 
promised, regardless of the justice or 


Once a public figure 


injustice of the word’s application. 
on guard against such practices. Call- 
not make him that; saying that an in- 


dividual is turning the world upside down does not mean that he is, or even 
Words like LIBERAL, FREETHINKER, HERETICAL, UN- 
ORTHODOX, REACTIONARY, carelessly or maliciously associated with the 
names of theological leaders, can do great injustice to sincere and consecrated 
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on that of Jesus and have thus become 
an example to their fellow-Christians. 
The Lesson Applied 

1. The Jews in Berea remind us of 
our responsibility in receiving Christian 
truth. They received the Word with 
all readiness of mind, examining the 
Scriptures daily whether these things 
were so. The church would be greatly 
strengthened today if all Christians 
would test their beliefs, and the beliefs 
of their teachers, by the Bible, and if 
on the part of each there were a regular, 
systematic study of the Bible. How can 
we make our Bible study, as individuals 
and as a class, more vital? 

2. The Jews of Thessalonica remind 
us of our responsibility in applying 
Christian truth. They said, ‘‘These are 
they that have turned the world upside 
down?’’ Was the charge true or false? 
In a sense it was false. The early Chris- 
tians did not undermine the foundations 
of society as their enemies charged. Nor 
have they ever done so. We believe, on 
the other hand with reason, that Chris- 
tianity is the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion. 

But in a sense the charge was true. 
Christianity from the beginning has 
turned upside down or tended to turn 
upside down those customs, those in- 
stitutions, which do not accord with its 
spirit, love to God and love to man. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins says: ‘‘That is what 
Jesus came for and what Christianity 
must always do, ‘turn the world upside 
down,’ which actually means turn the 
world right side up. It was wrong side 
up two thousand years ago. Pride on 
top and mercy underneath, war on top 
and peace underneath, power on top and 
humanity underneath, the body and the 
appetites on top and the soul under- 
neath, selfishness on top ana love under- 
neath, despotism on top and justice 
underneath. The world needed turning 
upside down. The world objected of 
course; vested interests and hoary 
wrongs and regnant and unrighteous 
habits always object to being turned 
upside down—the upside is so comfort- 

able and profitable and sunlit and easy.” 

When Christianity ceases to be a revo- 
lutionary religion in this sense, it has 
become salt without savor, fit for noth- 
ing but to be cast down and trodden 

under foot of men. Can it be said of 
Christian men today, in this respect, 
“These are they that turn the world up- 
side down’’? If so, why? If not, why 
not? The Communists have popularized 
the slogan, “Religion is the opiate of the 
people.” In Russia it had become ex- 
actly that. It put its sanctions about 
vested interests and inherited wrongs. 
What happened to the revolutionary re- 
ligion of Jesus in Russia? Is it possible 
for Christianity to become too conserva- 
tive as a moral force in our own land? 
Where does the danger come from? 
How can it be avoided? Has the church 
become too conservative in this respect? 
What are some of the things which are 
now wrong side up about which Chris- 
tians need to be concerned? 
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